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PORTRAIT OF RODIN 



JOHN IV. ALEXANDER 



pressive in feature, and has well arranged the 
figure on the canvas and put it in an interest- 
ing scheme of light, so that besides a capital 
likeness, he has secured a handsome picture. 
Miss Clara McChesney's "A Good Story " is a 
dark canvas spotted with a fine old head and 
one hand, holding a pale, yellow mug; a virile 
performance, quite beautiful in color and 
chiaroscuro, and, to those who know the sitter, 
a clever characterization of an interesting per- 
sonality. Comparatively sketchy, " The Por- 
trait of W. Ritschel," by Irving R. Wiles, is 
carried far enough to account for itself in a 
very impressive fashion. It involves at once 
the naturalness of a momentary movement and 
the quiet of a sustained purpose; expressed, 
too, with a handsome arrangement of color. 
A portrait of " Mrs. M. E. Porter," by Robert 
W. Vonnoh just escaped being entirety ac- 
ceptable. The color scheme of a mahogany 
sofa, upholstered in green, with the lady in a 
black dress, and a drapery background involv- 
ing dull reds, greens and yellows, was quite 
agreeable; but in the treatment of the face the 
painter had lost all grip of the situation; it was 
tentative and characterless. 



The figure subjects were of very little in- 
terest with the exception of a decorative can- 
vas, " In the Park," by Samuel Isham, which 
displays considerable charm of fancy and 
treatment. 

Amongst the few examples of sculpture, 
Charles H. Niehaus's sympathetic and grandly 
simple bust of the sculptor J. Q. A. Ward is 
particularly memorable, as also are Daniel D. 
French's figures of Architecture and Painting 
for the Hunt Memorial. They possess a mon- 
umental simplicity of line and very beautiful 
feeling. 
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HE SEVENTIETH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OFTHE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY 



In addition to a group of pictures exhibited 
at the Paris Exposition, the present Academy 
exhibition at Philadelphia contains a large 
number of new canvases, as well as a good 
selection from the best of others that have 
been seen before. In point of quality and rep- 




PORTRAIT OF A LADY 

resentativeness it establishes for itself a new 
record. 

Among the figure subjects is Humphreys 
Johnston's " Mystery of the Night," a har- 
mony of blues, in which a partly draped figure 
stands in the water, with rocks behind. It has 
an unusually beautiful quality of color, and 
forms a most impressive canvas. From Wins- 
low Homer's studio on the Maine coast comes 
a new marine genre, " The Signal of Distress," 
in which sailors are seen crowding to the side 
of a ship to hail a wreck that flies a white flag. 
It possesses the intense actuality that this 
painter puts into such subjects, and is full of 
fire and torce, yet controlled, so that the im- 
pression thumps itself upon one instantly with- 
out any pattering taps of detail. 

A work with just these qualities, but an 
added brilliance of brush work is the portrait 
of Mr. Halsey C. Ives, by Anders Zorn. The 
construction and modelling of the head is 
grandly knowing, and the head itself being a 
strong one, the result is most impressive. Fur- 
ther, the skill with which it is enveloped in at- 
mosphere and placed against the background, 
the " fatness " of color and the virility of the 



CECILIA BEAUX 

brush work are alike admirable. By the side 
of it, John S. Sargent's contribution, a portrait 
of General Ian Hamilton, seems tame. The 
head is strongly rendered, but its position 
in profile, while the body is nearly full-front, is 
awkward; and the frame beneath the scarlet, 
gold braided tunic is feebly felt. Quite con- 
ceivably this may be true to life, but its effect 
is none the less depressing; moreover, the 
careful elaboration of the gaudy uniform seems 
to have reduced the fire with which Mr. Sar- 
gent usually handles his brush. This last 
quality is agreeably apparent in Miss Cecilia 
Beaux's portrait of a lady; the pale pink gown, 
dark green ribbons and purple flowers in the 
hat being brushed in with splendid assurance. 
But like many of this lady's portraits, it is 
sadly deficient in intimacy of characterization. 
For this reason her smaller picture of a little 
boy in a red tunic is more satisfactory; besides 
enjoying the vigor of the method, one can get 
at something of what the boy really is. This 
insight is the particular charm of another 
boy's portrait by Wilton Lockwood. Perhaps, 
however, the most complete example of char- 
acter-rendering in the exhibition is a bust por- 




LADY WITH A ROSE 
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trait of a Boston gentleman by Joseph de 
Camp; the face looking out from the canvas 
with a concentration of purpose and control of 
force that induces one to pause again and 
again in front of the picture. The " Lady with 
the Rose " is the title of a portrait study by 
William M. Chase, of a young girl in a white 
gown sitting before a dark background with 
flowers in shadow ; a most winning conception, 
treated with equal certainty and tenderness. 
In his two portraits of ladies, Robert W. 
Vonnoh, just as in the example alluded to in 
the preceding article, falls short of his unques- 
tionable ability. All three show a failure either 
to grasp or to retain the conception; the faces 
are characterless, and the same indecision 
finds its way into other parts of the painting. 
T. W. Dewing sends a small cabinet portrait of 
William M. Chase, which is scarcely recog- 
nizable as a likeness, but is a little gem as a 
picture. There is a luminously dark back- 
ground in which the head is placed with exqui- 
site feeling for space adornment, while the 
head itself is tenderly modelled and finely en- 
veloped in atmosphere. A standing portrait 
by Robert Henri, and another canvas of his, 



representing a lady upon " The Cafe Terrace," 
are quite distinguished pictures, though a trifle 
mannered. 

Other subjects of great merit which have 
been reviewed on previous occasions in The 
Artist are Thomas Eakins's " Portrait of Mr. 
Louis N. Kenton"; Edmund Tarbell's "The 
Mirror " and " Child with Boat," and " A Yel- 
low Rose," by Irving R. Wiles. The last 
named, also, shows a little genre picture of a 
lady standing by a table with the summer light 
streaming through the open window, a subject 
most freshly conceived and happily treated. 

To John W. Alexander was awarded a 
whole wall in one of the smaller galleries on 
which to make a group exhibit ; a similar privi- 
lege being granted to six landscapes by Henry 
W. Ranyer. The most important of Mr. Alex- 
ander's pictures were either portraits or figure 
subjects, decoratively treated. He paints on 
coarse, unprimed burlap, with very little oil; 
the colors blending readily in a flat harmony. 
His lines are free and sweeping; the masses 
full and set against ample spaces, qualities 
which give a fine decorative distinction. In- 
volved, at times, is a sentiment of great refine- 




THE SEINE A T PARIS 
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ment as in his picture of a mother leaning over 
her child's bed, a harmony almost confined to 
grey and white, with a charmingly devised 
scheme of lighting. The same plays an impor- 
. tant part in his portrait of Rodin, seen at Paris, 
the light streaming above the master's head 
as he stands low down in the picture, gazing 
with rapt absorption at a bronze in his hand. 

The gem of the whole exhibit is a small pic- 
ture by James McNeil Whistler, a twilight 
scene on the river Thames, at "Battersea"; 
sky and water blue with a sooty fringe of ship- 
ping on the horizon and over the right of the 
picture. The quality of the blue and black, 
their emotional suggestion, their several values 
melting into one delicious harmony, tender 
and wistful; lastly, the complete disguise of the 
art employed, render this one of the most 
beautiful even of Whistler's pictures. It is 
owned, if one is not mistaken, by the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. 

Opposite to it hangs a very large marine, by 
Alexander Harrison, recently painted. It is 
called " After the Tempest." The sky is rosy, 
the water has recovered its blueness and the 
waves are lobbing against one another as they 
roll in shore, and flinging the foam from their 
crests, while the shallow undertow slides up 
the sand. The drawing and color of the water 
have the extraordinary truth to nature that Mr. 
Harrison has mastered, and the whole canvas 
is exhilarating in the highest degree. Other 
notable marines are Charles H. Woodbury's 



" The Green Ledge " and " Northwest Wind," 
the latter representing the tide rushing before 
the wind up what appears to be a creek among 
the sand hills. Small though the canvas is, 
comparatively, its force is splendid; the move- 
ment and weight of the water and its brilliant 
array of color being rendered in the most en- 
thusiastic manner. Mr. Chase sends a coast 
scene, " Morning at the Breakwater," with 
figures animating the sands; a fine sweep of 
sea beyond, and overhead a grand, domelike 
sky. Very small, but completely sufficient to 
convey a sense of expanse and joyousness is 
Childe Hassam's view of "Gloucester"; a clear 
sunlight picture, the beauty of air and light 
most truthfully expressed, together with an 
invigorating sense of space. 

Pictures involving exceedingly skillful ren- 
dering of inland water are several winter land- 
scapes, such as " The Hemlock Pool " and 
"Brook in Winter," by J. H. Twachtman; 
Charles Morris Young's "The Mill Race," 
Edward W. Redfield's " The Seine at Paris," 
and "The Mountain Brook," by Edward F. 
Rook. By the last named I do not remember 
to have seen a similar subject, but in this pic- 
ture he has realized the movement of the 
water, smoothly flowing here, there, swirling 
around stones, and with a wealth of color that 
combine to make an inspiriting and beautiful 
picture; with one weak spot, however, for the 
trees upon the bank are tentative as compared 
with the assurance of drawing in the water, and 
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the canvas would be all the stronger and more 
unified in feeling if the top eight inches or so 
were cut off. 

There is water also in Charles H. Davis's 
" Summer Clouds," but the picture is well 
named. It is the clouds which make it grand; 
magnificently drawn, floating in ample volume 
across a sky that has depth and height beyond. 
It is a picture that some museum should ac- 
quire for the lasting instruction of its students. 

Ben Foster's " Misty Moonlight Night " 
was discussed in The Artist of December, 
when it won the silver medal at Pittsburgh, 
and it need only now be added that the picture 
loses nothing of its sweet mysteriousness when 
seen again. Another landscape of the tender 
type is Leonard Ochtmair s " Moonlight on 
the Sound," a harmony of sooty foliage, grass 



greyed with moonlight, a sheet of glistening- 
water and a luminous sky, and over all a feel- 
ing of stillness and isolation. 

I spoke of Mr. Ranger's group. It made a 
very distinguished showing, and particularly 
pleasing was the evidence in at least two pic- 
tures — " Spring Woods " and " Early Morn- 
ing on the Sound " — that Mr. Ranger is 
adding to his resources a delicate subtlety of 
expression. The veiled sunlight in the marine 
and the atmosphere stealing between the 
trunks of the trees in the other picture are ren- 
dered with exquisite feeling. 

" The Old Thorn Apple Tree " is an agreea- 
ble example by J. Francis Murphy. Walter 
Clark showed several vigorous canvases, no- 
tably " October on the Brandywine "; Roswell 
S. Hill, " Provincetown Harbor"; Dwight 
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Blaney, " September," while a picture of great 
force, possibly a trifle tumultuous in color, 
though that may be intentionally a part of the 
conception, is George Inness, Jr.'s " Approach 
of Storm." Two other pictures of distinct 
charm are Charles Warren Eaton's " Early 
Spring Morning," and "The Hillside/' by 
Harry Van Der Weyden. 

Henry O. Tanner sends several canvases, 
among them a very tender rendering of the 
Virgin watching by the sleeping Babe, and a 
little picture of darkness with a lantern burn- 
ing in it, revealing the power, which he has ex- 
hibited on previous occasions, of painting light 
that will actually illumine. 
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